“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Robin’s Song. 

“ When the willows gleam along the brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 

Singing ‘ Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.’ 


“But the snow is still 
Along the walls and on the hill. 
The days are cold, the nights forlorn, 
For one is here and one is gone. 
‘Tut, tut. Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.’ 


“ When spring hopes seem to wane, 

I hear the joyful strain— 
A song at night, a song at morn, 
A lesson deep to me is borne, 

Hearing, ‘ Cheerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

Cheer up.’” 
—Masque of Poets. 


Success. 

He who is soonest checkmated ; he who, judging 
by what is seen merely, comes by the’ earliest, 
most disastrous defeat, may in reality have won 
the highest moral victory. Such are they who in 
each age have jeoparded their lives for the truth; 
those who have been willing to lose lile that they 
might find it; who against the world have stood 
for right, and in that contest have sacrificed them- 
selves, and by that sacrifice have made all future 
generations their debtors. They had for their 
reason, not what the world calls success, but the 
sense that they were servants of the truth, doers 
of the right, and that in doing it they had the ap- 
proval and sympathy of Him with whom “A 
noble aim faithfully kept, is as a noble deed. In 
whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed.” —Culture 
and Religion by Sharp. 


Worship of Animals. 

“The worship of animals is, however, suscepti- 
ble of a very simple explanation, and has, I be- 
lieve, really originated from the practice of nam- 
ing, first individuals, and then their families, after 
particular animals. <A family, for instance, which 
was called after the bear, would come to look on 
the animal, first with interest, then with respect, 
and at length with a sort of awe.” 


“ Animal worship was very prevalent in Amer- 


ica. The redskins reverenced the bear, the bison, 
the hare and the wolf, and some species of birds 


| in so that the beavers cannot escape, and through 


The jaguar was worshipped in some parts of | 


Brazil, and especially in La Plata. In South 


America birds and jaguars seem to have been the | 


specially sacred animals. 
was regarded as an evil spirit; in South America 
eagles and goat-suckers were much venerated. 
The Abipones think that certain little ducks which 
fly about at night, uttering a mournful hiss, are 
the souls of the departed.”—Lubbock’s Primitive 
Condition of Man. 
One of the Last Wolves. 

A man named Polson tracked wolves to a re- 
treat in the rocks. He saw a fissure in the rocks 
too narrow to admit him, but not his two boys, 
whom he sent in. They found five or six active 


The owl in Mexico | 


wolf cubs; and soon after he heard their feeble 


howling. Almost at the same time, to his great 
horror, he saw approaching him a full-grown wolf, 


As she attempted to leap down; at 
one bound Polson instinctively threw himself for- 
ward and succeeded in catching a firm hold of the 


_ animal’s long and bushy tail, just as the fore-part 


of the body was within the narrow entrance of 
the cavern. He had unluckily placed his gun 
against a rock when aiding the boys in their de- 
scent, and could not now reach it. Without ap- 
prising the lads below of their immediate peril, 
the stout hunter kept a firm grip of the wolf’s 
tail, which he wound round his left arm, and 
although the maddened brute scrambled and 
twisted and strove with all her might to force 
herself down to the rescue of her cubs, Polson 
was first able, with the exertion of all his strength, 
to keep her from going forward. In the midst of 
this singular struggle, which passed in silence, 
his son within the cave, finding the light excluded 
from above, asked in Gaelic, ‘“ Father, what is 
keeping the light from us?” “If this tail breaks 
you will soon know that,” replied he. Before 
long, however, the man contrived to get hold of 
his hunting-knile, and with that killed the wolf.— 
Extinct British Animals, p. 176. 
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The Beaver. 

The lately attempted introduction of the beaver 
into Scotland by the Marquis of Bute deserves 
some notice here. 

In a solitary pine wood near Rothesay, in the 
Isle of Bute, a space of ground has been walled 


this runs a mountain stream. Lett to themselves, 
they have quite altered the appearance of this 
stream, for they have built no fewer than three 
dams across it; the lowest is the largest and most 
firmly constructed, as it would seem the beavers 
were fully aware that it would have to bear the 

reatest pressure of water. In order to strengthen 
this dam, these intelligent animals have supported 
the down stream surface of it with props of strong 
boughs, as artfully secured as though a human 
engineer had been at work. Immediately above 
this the beavers have constructed their hut or 
home, consisting apparently of a large heap of 
drift-wood. Upon examination, however, it ap- 
pears that the sticks have been placed with regu- 
larity and order, so that the general appearance 
of the hut is not unlike that of a bird’s nest turned 
upside down. The beavers have cut down a good 


| many trees in their park, gnawing a wedge-shaped 


| gap into one side of the tree until it totters, and 
| evidently the dam, raging furiously at the cries of | 
| her young. 


then going round to the other side and gnawin 
the only portion of the wood which prevents it 
from falling. If the felled log is too heavy for 
transport, they cut it into pieces, which they roll 
away separately. Although there have been one 
or two deaths, it is satisfactory to learn that these 
beavers have bred in the island since their intro- 
duction. 

The story that beavers use their broad, flat 
tails as a trowel for plastering purposes, is said 
by the keeper (who has spent a very great deal of 
time in watching their habits, getting up into a 
tree before dark, and sitting there without sound 
or motion for hours and hours) to be a myth. 
He describes the process of plastering as follows: 
The beaver swims away from the dam or house 
upon which it is at work for some distance, then 
dives and emerges again close to the dam or 
house, carrying the mud in his mouth. It then 
places it where it is required and proceeds to 
knead it with its fore feet; and when one consid- 
ers the enormous amount of work entailed in thus 
plastering a dam of eighty feet or one hundred 
feet long, ten feet to fifteen feet at the base, and 
eight feet to ten feet high, it makes one wish that 
our human workmen would display a little more 
of the indomitable perseverance shown by these 
wonderful little creatures. 


“They are remarkable shy of anything human, 
and upon the least alarm, flop goes one of the flat 
tails upon the water, and ‘ presto’ not a beaver is 
to be seen.” —Ealinct British Animals, p. 51. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Horse-shoes. 


In a paper dedicated to agriculturists it has been 
maintained that horseshoes are an absolute neces- 
sity, but that “the difficulty in riding or driving 
through the London streets arises from the variety 
of pavements in use. From Westminster to the 
Bank, horses have to travel over macadam, as- 
phalte, wood and granite. The shoe adapted for 
traffic on one kind of pavement ill suits another.”’ 
But is it so? Ask Mr. Smither. “If we had a 
uniform kind of pavement, a shoe for wniversal 
(?) use would be — invented. The ingenu- 
ity of man would devise horseshoes to travel over 
glass, were glass the only pavement in use” This 
is an insult to the common sense of its readers. 
It has been widely, and for a long time, proved 
that the naked foot of the horse is as much at 
home on one kind of hard road as on another, and 
cau pass over all of them alternately without 
wearing out, or inconveniencing the horse, and 
that on none of them will he slip, or on wet grass 
either. 

In Mexico, Yucatan, Honduras (both British 
and Spanish), Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicara- 

, Costa Rica, the United States of Colombia, 
son Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil, 
horses, mules, and donkeys are worked over every 
description of hard roads, most of them exceed- 
ingly rough, carrying very heavy packs from 
the back country down to the seaboard, and in 
some cases making a journey of several hundred 
of miles, and they load back again; yet they 
never wear out their hoofs. The writer speaks 
from experience; for it has been his lot to own 
and work hundreds of animals at a time in more 
than one of these countries; and if shoeing could 
have helped him in the slightest he would most 
certainly have resorted to it. No man could see 
four or five hundred animals incapacitated from 
work without seeking such a simple remedy ; but 
it was never wanted, and many years of experi- 
ence of this kind have naturally convinced him 
that horses work better, and can travel further, 
without shoes than with them. — Horses and Roads. 

Detective Nature. 


“Where did you buy those six hogs?” asked 
Mr. Dillinger, for he knew, what the drover didn’t, 
that hogs brought up on mash slop became ve 
fond of it, whereas those unaccustomed to it will 
not eat it at all. The drover told him, and as Mr. 
Dillinger knew there was no legitimate distillery 
in that neighborhood he said at once, “ Somebody 
is moonshining (7%. e. engaged in distilling con- 
trary to law) up there, for those hogs were raised 
on mash slop.” The incident was talked about a 
little, but was soon hushed up. for almost every 
one up there is in sympathy with the moonshiners. 
It came to the ears of Revenue Officer Houseman 
of Greensburg, and, while others forgot the freak 
of the pigs, he picked up the clew and followed it 
back over the trail of the drover into the wild 
ravines of the Alleghenies, and finally located the 


distillery where the traitorious six had fattened | 


on the mash In the search for the distillery two 
others were found, one close by and the other at 
some distance, and these are the three which 
Corey’s posse started to visit yesterday, with what 
success remains to be seen. ‘They were to go last 
Friday, but were delayed by the stormy weather. 


In the meantime the moonshiners may have re- | 


ceived warning of the intended visit and prepared 
for it. The stills are so constructed that a few 
hours of work is suflicient to metamorphose a 
distillery in full blast into an innocent pile of old 
logs, with a sprinkling of ashes and a smell of 
sour mash about them. 

A similar incident.—The detective work of the 
hogs in this case calls to mind the moonshiners 
captured in the Fayette County raid several years 
ago, when a little girl identified one prisoner as 
belonging to the distillery because she remem- 
bered his turning a stream of hot mash into a 
trough to burn the noses of her little pigs. There 
was no testimony except the little girl’s to con- 
nect him with the illicit work, but she told her 


story with a childlike earnestness and indignation 
at his cruel treatment of her pigs that compelled 
belief, and the prisoner was convicted.— Philadel- 
phia paper. 
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The Insect Population. 


In 1849 Alexander von Humboldt estimated the 
number of species of insects preserved in collec- 
tions to between 150,000 and 170,000; Europe 
alone being represented by more than three times 
as many species of insects as of phanerogamous 
plants. Ten years ago Dr. Gerstacker estimated 
the number of species of insects to be 225,000, five 
times as many as the known species of all other 
classes of animals together. If we assume that 
there exist in the whole world only three times as 
many insects as there are phanerogamous plants 
—the latest estimation of which approaches 225,- 
000—we arrive at the startling sum of about 750,- 
000. Bewildering as this estimate appears, it is 
probably too low. The oak alone gives shelter 
and support to 450 species of insects, and the pine 
to more than 200, and one moth alone has thirty- 
five different species of parasites! Without going 
farther in our calculations we may safely assert 
that if the number of species of all other classes 
of animals should be doubled by new discoveries 
(which is rather improbable for some classes, and 
impossible for the vertebrates), the number of 
species of insects would be more than five times 
that of al] other animals taken together. 


Power Over Animals. 


The singular power some persons possess over 
animals is difficult to explain. Nearly every 
country village boasts some successful bee-taker 
or horse-tamer, who can manage the insects and 
animals in a way that his neighbors fail to do. 
Visitors at a dog show must have often remarked 
how some people get on immediately friendly 
terms with half the animals exhibited, fondling 
strange dogs with impunity, despite the warning 
placards above the benches. Other people are 
similarly fortunate with horses. Are animals 
aware, by a kind of intuition, that they are in the 
company of those who like them; or have animal 
lovers some peculiar knack of voice and touch 
which gives them this power of control over the 
creatures ? 

Soldiers and sailors are generally great lovers 
of pets, and very successful animal tamers. Many 
a regiment has its favorite animal, which has ac- 
companied the corps for years, and even seen “ act- 
ive service.” If we remember aright, a goat went 


ith a Wel ili i Cri A 
going on all fours with the wolves. In Novem- 


survived the campaign. A sailor returning home 
after a cruise is tolerably certain to have a parrot 
or a monkey among his baggage. The Spitalfields 


weavers used to be great bird-fanciers, nearly | 
every garret exhibiting a cage or two at the 


window. 
The love of pets is an ancient and universal] 
one, shared by king and subject, great men and 
obscure toilers. Walter of the Vogelweide, the 
celebrated thirteenth-century minstrel, left a be- 
quest to the monks of Wurtzburg, on condition 
that they daily fed the birds of the air on his 
tombstone, giving as a reason for his charity that 
the feathered songsters had taught him the art of 
minstrelsy. Other poets and writers have not for- 
gotten to acknowledge their indebtedness to vari- 

ous “ friends in fur and feather.”—London Globe. 


BETWEEN 1200 and 1300 dogs, says the“ London 


News,” have been entered for the dog show at the | 
The principal classes are | 


Alexandra Palace. 
made up as follows: 27 bleod-hounds, 84 mastiffs, 
91 St. Bernards, 22 Newfoundlands, 22 deer- 
hounds, 42 pointers, 92 setters, 53 retrievers, and 
nearly 100 spaniels, including a good entry for 
the best team. Fox-terriers are, as usual, ver 

strong classes, and number altogether 180, includ- 
ing 50 wire-haired ones. Dachshunds number 52, 
but Bassets show a slight falling off, as only 11 
are entered. Sheep-dogs seem as popular as 


ever, and 86 names will be found in the catalogue 
Pomeranians (9) and poodles (41) are both small 
classes, but the bull-dogs and bull-terriers are 
both about up to the usual standard of numbers ; 
there are 46 of the former breed, and 32 of the 
latter. Bedlingtons number 12; Irish terriers, 32 ; 
black-and-tan terriers, 36, including one class of 
25; Skyes, 17; Scotch terriers, 12; dandies, 23; 
pugs, 50; toy spaniels, 20, toy terriers, 14; and 
32 litters of puppies. 


A Curtous Story. 


In his eminently interesting work, entitled 
“Jungle Life in India,” Mr. Ball has adduced 
good reasons for believing that the old classical 
story of the ing of Romulus and Remus by a 
she-wolf may be founded on fact. This author 
cites the case of two lads in an orphanage in Sek- 
andra, near Agra, who had been discovered among: 
wolves, and in many ways shared the habits of 
these animals. One of his stories is supported by 
a letter from Professor Max Muller. It says: “ 
trooper, sent by a native Governor of Chaudaur 
to demand payment of some revenue, was pass- 
ing along the banks of the river about noon, when 
he saw a large female wolf leave her den, fol- 
lowed by three whelps and a little boy. The boy 
went on all fours, and when the trooper tried to 
catch him he ran as fast as the whelps and kept 
up with the old one. They all entered the den, 
but were dug out by the people with pickaxes, and 
the boy was secured. He struggled hard to rush 
into every hole or den they came near. He be- 
came alarmed when he saw a grown-up person, 
but tried to fly at children A gio them. He 
rejected cooked meat with disgust, but delighted 
in raw flesh and bones, putting them under his 
paws like a dog, They tried to make him speak, 
but could get nothing from him but an angry 
growl or snarl.” 

Another instance is quoted as having occurred 
at Chupra. A Hindoo father and mother went 
out to cut their crop in March, 1843. The woman 
had with her a little boy, who lately had been 
severely burned on the left knee. While the 

arents were at work, the child was carried off 
“ a wolf. Some time afterwards a wolf with 
three small cubs was seen about ten miles from 
Chupra, followed by a boy. The boy, after much. 
resistance, was caught, and recognized by the 
mark of the burn on his knee. He could eat 
nothing but raw flesh, and could never be brought 
to speak. He used to mutter and snarl, but never 
articulated distinctly. The pans of hisknees and 
the points of his elbows had become horny from 


ber, 1850, this boy escaped again and disappeared 
in the jungle. Thus the «she-wolf’s litter” of 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” may have 
been, after all, no myth.—Daily Telegraph. 


Animal 

“ Naturalists are not agreed as to whether the 
earliest food of man was animal or merely vege- 
table. Historically and linguistically considered, 
I, for my own part, certainly deem it indubitable 
that, since man has been man, he has been carniv- 
orous. It is, perhaps, not nature to which we 
may appeal when we kill animals for the purpose 
of our own preservation ; it is, perhaps, only habit 


| which makes this food appear indispensable to us 


at present. In ancient times, and still more in 
India, serious objections were notoriously raised 
to it; and even among us, the more sympathiz- 
ingly we try to understand the animal! soul, the 
more regretfully we feel this habit to be repug- 
nant to our more tender volition; but we cannot 
deny that it is at any rate a very old habit, as is 
evident from the circumstances that notions such 
as flesh, body, and perhaps animal too, almost 
everywhere proceed from that of food; that lan- 
guage, therefore, decidedly presupposes animal 
food, and that since any such words have existed 
at all, such food must have been common.”’—Laz- 
arus Geiger, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Horse. 


The history of almost every horse in this king- 
dom is a struggle to exist, against human endeay- 
ors to deprive it of utility. — Mayhew. 


Doings of Kindred Societies. 
WINTERPORT HUMANE SOCIETY, ME. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

George White ; Rev George 
Pratt; Treasurer, E. Mander, M. D.; Secretary, 
D. Mc. G Spencer; Directors, F. A. Snow, H. G. 
Morgan, F. Littlefield, Mrs. E. B. Lord, Mrs. B. F. 
‘Chase, Mrs. B. J. Taylor, Mrs. Laura Stokell. 


[Communicated for Our Dumb Animals. 
Protection of Animals in D Ik. 

The 15th of May we had a beautiful festival in 
our Danish S. P. of A. In the castle of Christians- 
bourg in Copenhagen, in presence of the king and 
queen of Denmark, the crown prince and the whole 
royal family, prince Valdemar, brother to the prin- 
cess of Wales, distributed prizes to thirty-six per- 
sons, who had distinguished themselves by fulfil- 
ment of their duties to animals, i. e., constables, 
carriers, carters, firemen, keepers. Many of these 
had saved animals from the flames, with peril for 
their own life; a keeper had delivered thirty-eight 
cows, a fireman sixteen horses; a young girl of 
eighteen years, who served at the inn of Elenevad, 
had rushed in the midst of the night, to the stable, 
where a fire had broken out, and saved all the 


creatures (cattle), before she even thought about 


her clothes. She received a silver clock and a 
donation of money, directly from the king. A 
village tailor of Lg’ngby was presented with the 
society’s medal, because he had saved the band- 
dog at a great fire, under very difficult circum- 
stances. The prizes consisted of medals, silver 
goblets, emblems of silver, diplomas, jackets; and 
each prize-taker received a handsomely bound-up 
copy of the new Danish journal, “ Dyreveanew ” 
(the animals friend), edited by Mr. Lembeke, vice- 
president of the Danish branch of it. When the 
royal guests entered and when they departed, 
an salons played the national hymn; poems, 
and songs, composed for the festival, were recited 
and executed by artists, mostly members of the 
society. The king spoke some very warm and 
encouraging words to the prize-takers, of uttering, 
that protection of animals was very dear to his 
heart, thanking every one cordially. To the vice- 
president he forwarded the same day the royal 
order of “ Danebrog ” as a token of sympathy with 
his efforts, and with the principles for which our 
society labors. The queen, who is also very fond 
of animals, was presented with yellow roses, 
bound up with the national-colored ribbon ; on this 
the following lines were printed: “ Be thanked, 
noble queen, because you do wholly understand 
the groans proceeding from the heart of nature.” 
The Danish Society P. of A. numbers 2 mem- 
bers, and its branch, the Women’s society, 5v0 
members. The society was established 1475, In 
1879 it had a long and vehement controversy with 
the scientists and doctors, occasioned by a publi- 
cation of Mr. von Weber's well known pamphlet 
in Danish. The society claims restriction of vivi- 
section, viz., total anesthesia, killing of the animal 
immediately after experiment, control of the state, 
no painful demonstrations. 


Monthly Meeting of the 8. F. P. C. T. A.—Interesting 
Results. 


Wasuinorton, D. C., June 3, 1881. 

The executive committee of the S F -P. C. T. A. 
met at their room, 1418 F Street, last night, Hon. 
Arthur MacArthur in the chair. The two agents 
of the society, Mr. Robert Ball and Major John H. 
King, were present, and the latter submitted a re- 
port of his operations. The summary of his work 
for the month of May showed that three sick horses 
and mules had received attention; also, eighteen 
over-loaded or over-driven, two starved or exposed, 
three beaten or abused, thirty-five driven without 
shoes, and ten tortured by check-reins; twenty- 
two car and hack drivers were corrected, five cases 


of abuse of cattle, seven of calves, five of goats, 
four of dogs (three fights and one tin-can tying 
scrape), five of cats and three of fowls, crowding 
and abusing, and fifteen warning cards issued. In 
addition to these were four cases of horses used 
lame and with sores, and three mules over-driven 
and sickly. Six animals were found ene in 
the streets and put out of their misery — one dog, 
four cats and one horse. Mr. George L. Douglass 
having resigned as reo Miss S. M. Brady 
was elected, provided Mr. Douglass declined to 
remain. The committee decided to remove their 
quarters to room 21, Le Dreit building. The re- 
sults of the last public meeting were stated to have 
been the collection of about $70, and the election 
of thirty new members. Two cases of cruelty to 
children were reported on by Major Hill, one that 
of a family living on Twentieth Street near Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, where the mother was subject to 
violent fits of temper, when she abused her off- 
spring in a brutal manner, and the other a couple, 
now separated, whose child is on a low variety 
stage in New York. The father in the latter case 
was on the District police force, but was dismissed 
and is now on the Capitol force. A clerk in the 
Army Medical Museum was reported as having 
for the past eighteen months kept his horse ex- 
posed in a — alley all day long in every 
variety of weather. It was learned that the so- 
ciety intend to go before Congress at its next ses- 
sion to have its scope enlarged so as to include the 
protection of women and children. They will then 
change their name to the Humane Society of the 
District of Columbia. — Washington paper. 


The Florentine Society for P, C. A., Italy. 

A copy of a brief report of this society by the 
Countess Baldelli has been received. Its eighth 
annual meeting was held on the 8th of March, 
1881. We cannot flatter ourselves that much 
warmth or enthusiasm is yet felt for our object, 
says the report, but “the idea is established and 
pretty generally approved of.” The current ex- 
penses have been provided for by the “ generosity 
of British donors.” A hundred cases of repression 
are registered by our society during the past year, 
and twenty-nine rewards have been bestowed. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Smithies, however, we 
have received some Italian prospectuses translated 
from those used in many schools in England, and 
which bind the young ones who inscribe their 
names on the rolls to practise humanity; three 
hundred children in Florence have made the nec- 
essary engagement, to whom, if found meritorious, 
prizes will be bestowed at the end of a year. We 
hope other schools will, after a time, desire to be 
enrolled in this “ league,” and that thus by degrees 
the rising generation may be imbued with human- 
itarian ideas. 

Our friends in Italy have need of more than 
ordinary devotion and persistency; but the socie- 
ties there find men aud women who bear every test. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 

The Boys’ Society for Protection of Animals, 
instituted in Philade a in 1874, has grown very 
steadily and healthily So well has it become 
known, that boys !rom many public and private 
schools, offices, stores and factories in all parts of 
Philadelphia are enrolled among its members, 
who now number four thousand three hundred. 
The average increase for each of the last five 
months is one hundred, or about double that for 
the same months ot last year 

The society's library, though small, contains 
about six hunared and fi'ty books. It is very well 
patronized, the price of memberships being but 
twenty-five cents a year, or three cents for the 
first month, and two cents for each succeeding 
month. It is hoped that, as soon as this library 
is well established, the society will be able to. 
open branches in various parts of the city The 
influence o! this society in the near future will be 
more potent than all the fines and costs now likely 
- be impused tor violating the laws against cru- 
elty. 

Wituiam F. Hitteary, Supt. S. P. A. 


A Benefactress. 

Mrs. Richard Burton, the accomplished wife of 
the well-known traveller, now English Consul at 
Trieste, is working heart and soul on a mission that 
will endear her to her countrymen and country- 
women at home. Reckless of unpopularity, mis- 
representation, threat, and we almost fear, occa- 
sional insult, she has become the champion of the 
dumb animals in the city where the best part of 
her life has been spent, and which she has grown 
to love. 

Those who have read any of Mrs. Burton’s 
books, or have heard of her wandering life, need 
not be told of her indomitable energy, her nature 
absolutely defiant of obstacle, and her warm and 
generous heart. Such a disposition must have 
some vent, and it has found one in the cab-stands, 
the tram-car yards, the quarries, and the slaugter- 
houses of Trieste. Her own individual exertions, 
aided by money collected by lovers of dumb ani- 
mals in England, have created a revolution in the 
seaport city of the Austrian Empire, and the lost 
and starving dogs doomed to death by the public 
slaughter-man, the overworked and half-starved 
horses in the public conveyances, the donkeys 
treated with occasional barbarity by the selfish 
and ignorant peasants, even the poultry and birds 
in the public market, will have occasion to bless 
the day when Mrs. Burton organized her mission 
and prepared for her annual féte, at which prizes, 
money and certificates are awarded to such as can 
be proved to have turned over a new leaf and to 
have studied at her instigation the first principles 
of humanity. When Mrs. Burton first began to 
reside in Trieste she became painfully conscious 
of the want of some occupation by which she 
might be the means of doing good to others. She 
describes herself in her own characteristic lan- 
guage, addressed to the natives of Trieste, as 
“just like an old hen{that wants to take all the 
world under its wings, and make it warm and 
comfortable.” At first sight Trieste seemed far too 
civilized to require even the assistance or co-oper- 
ation of this determined lady. There had been 
much and enough to do in tending the sick and 
looking after the poor and starving on former 
scenes of her husband’s labors. The first post 
covering six hundred miles of coast in Africa; the 
second a territory larger than France itself, in 
Brazil; and the third, the widest and wildest part 
of Syria, gave the Consul’s wife no uneasiness 
on the score of idleness or life without an object. 
Trieste, in addition to being civilized, was appar- 
ently a little sensitive in the matter of Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s charitable instincts. There were forty-eight 
institutions to look after the poor and destitute, 
and the practical philanthrophist appears to have 
received a very decided rebuff in the blunt ques- 
tion addressed to her, “ Do you think we did not 
know what charity was before you came? ” There 
was one thing, however, that a considerable por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Trieste did not know, or 
at any rate failed to yy re. and that was a 
love for dumb animals. The dogs, the horses, and 
the donkeys had no protector or champion, and 
Mrs. Burton was self-elected to that praiseworthy 
post. The moral to be drawn from Mrs. Burton’s 
mission is that there is no end to woman’s work if 
properly set about and boldly encountered.—Lon- 
don Daily Telegram. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 

Anecdote of the Late Dr. —— Flint, of Leicester, 

We had been speaking of the cruel habit of boys 
in killing birds, not for the benefit of the sick and 
feeble, but for mere sport. With great earnest- 
ness the doctor related an act of his boyhood. 
“My mother used to tell me éo spare the birds; 
never to shoot them for pleasure, or for practice 
with the gun; but one day, when strolling about 
the fields with my gun, I espied a fine large robin 
on the wall, and quick as thought, my fowling- 
piece was pointed and fired. The bird fell dead. 
In a moment I saw what I had done. It was killed 
by my act. I remembered my mother’s words, 
and I’ve been sorry for it ever since.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


BosTon, JULY, 1881. 


Our July Paper. 

This month’s illustration is a portrait of Lord 
Erskine, whose name is forever identified with the 
cause of kindness to animals. Any list of names 
or portraits of such friends would be conspicu- 
ously incomplete without Erskine’s. 

The story of Mrs. Burton is another illustration 
of the work that can be done by a brave and de- 
voted woman in this cause. We shall look with 
much interest for future reports from Trieste. 
The report of the Florentine Society, on the elev- 
enth page, mentions another lady, the Countess 
Baldelli, who has been long conspicuous for de- 
voted service. 

The Countess Lembéke, from Denmark, in the 
far north, whose work our readers have rejoiced 


to hear of many times before, is as active as ever, | 


as may be seen by the report of the Danish So- 
ciety, also on the eleventh page. 

We ask attention to the paragraph in relation 
to the fifth meeting of the American Humane As- 
sociation to be held in Boston, October 19, 1881. 

Our readers in the larger towns and cities of 
New England are invited to read and to act upon 


| 
| 


the announcement on the twelfth page, in regard | 
to addresses by President Angell in their several | 


communities. 


Friends everywhere who can give us informa- ton, Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Homans and Mrs. 


tion of local laws to regulate the number of pas- 
sengers in street-cars, are invited to do so, 

The Prize for a Cattle Car 
May be decided soon. A meeting of the judges 
has been called at Chicago to examine the models 
and plans sent in answer to the offer of five thou- 
sand dollars. 


> 


Directors’ Meeting. 

Meeting of the Directors of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for May, 1881, was held on the 18th. Present: Mrs. 
Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. Lowell, 
Miss A. Wigglesworth, and Miss Mary Russell; 
also, Messrs. Angell, George Noyes, and Firth. 
Mr. Angell presided. The record of last meeting 
and the receipts for April were presented and read 
and approved. The Secretary reported favorable 
legislation in regard “to the number of passen- 


gers in horse cars,” “ abandoned animals,” and “a | 


Dog Shelter in Boston.” It was voted: 

That the time is too short to take action the 
present year for a Dog Shelter. 

The Secretary stated that Mrs, Appleton had 
told him of her intention to pay the wages of agent 
Tenney at the wharves for the coming year, and 
on motion of Mr. Noyes it was — 

Voted, That the hearty thanks of the Directors 
are due and are hereby tendered to Mrs. Apple- 
ton for this new and characteristic act of gener- 
osity in behalf of abused animals. 

The Secretary reported the payment of a bequest 
of $100 from the estate of Charles Tidd, late of 
Lexington. 

The subject of some memorial in the Directors 
room of deceased members who had remembered 
the Society by bequests was referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Angell, Sawyer, Mrs. 
Appleton, and Miss M. Russell. 


The Committee to nominate a Committee of 
Arrangements for the meeting of the American 
Humane Association, to be held in Boston in Oc- 
tober next, reported the following names: Messrs. 
George T. Angell, J. M. Forbes, H. S. Russell, O. 
W. Peabody, Charles Fairchild, H. P. Kidder, S. E. 
Sawyer, George Noyes, W. H. Baldwin, Russell 
Sturgis, Jr., A. Firth, and Mrs. Appleton, Miss A. 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. C. Ho- 
mans. 

The committee recommended the 19th of Octo- 
ber, as the date of the meeting of the association ; 
that suitable halls be secured on Wednesday the 
19th and Thursday the 20th of October. Also that 
a public meeting be held on the evening of the 
19th, and a collation on the evening of the 20th. 
They advised that a guaranty fund be raised to 
meet the expenses that may be incurred, and that 
Mr. Fairchild be invited to act as treasurer. 

It was voted: That the report be accepted and 
approved, and the same be referred to the com- 
mittee of arrangements, with authority to carry it 
out and do what may be necessary to make the 
occasion worthy of our society. 

Captain Currier read his monthly report of the 


was 
Voted, To adjourn, 


June Meeting of Directors. 
Present on Wednesday, June 15: Mrs. Apple- 


Lowell; and Messrs. Angell, Sawyer, Geo. Noyes, 
N. Appleton and A, Firth. 

Mr. Angell presided. 

The record of the last meeting was read and 
approved. The cash report for May was read in 
part, and referred to the Finance Committee. 

The question of the character of the meetings 
to be held when the American Humane Association 
shall meet here in October next, was considered, 
and, without being decided, was adjourned to a 
special meeting to be held on Saturday the 18th 
inst , at half past ten o’clock A. M. 

The Committee on Tablets made a report which 
was accepted and the President and Secretary 
were made a committee to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

A report was made by the President of a hear- 
ing last Tuesday before the railroad commission, 
on the number of passengers to a horse-car. 

The subject of appointing a committee on a 
Building Fund was considered and laid on the 
table for further consideration hereafter. 

The Secretary informed the Directors that 
“ Selections No. 2,” of poetry and readings for 
school exhibitions and other like occasions, would 
soon be ready, without expense to the Society. 

At half past twelve o’clock an adjournment was 
made to next Saturday at half past ten o’clock a. M. 


Sunday Lectures in Behalf of the Cause of Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


Sunday evening, May 29, Mr. Angell lectured 
before a union meeting of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed churches, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in aid of the Poughkeepsie 
S. P. C. A. He had a very large audience, and 
three clergymen took part in the exercises, 

During the winter Mr Angell lectured Sunday 
evenings at Washington, in Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Lutherian churches. On his way 


doings of the agents, and at half-past twelve it | 


to Washington, he lectured Sunday evening before 
a union meeting of churches, in the Park Presby- 
terian Church of Hartford, Conn., and the next day 
the “ Connecticut Humane Society” was formed 
there. It is a hopeful sign, that our churches are 
beginning to feel that no day can be more appro- 
priate than Sunday to consider our relations and 
duties towards God’s lower creatures. 

Mr. Angell is ready to address union meetings 
of churches in any of our large Massachusetts 
towns, or in any of its cities. Will not friends 
avail themselves of this opportunity and have our 
cause reheard in their respective communities? 
We have no man who can present the claims of 
animals to such audiences as would gather in our 
churches, with the intelligence and effectiveness 
of Mr. Angell. 


Number of Passengers in Horse-cars,. 

The railroad commissioners have had one hear- 
ing on the question submitted to them by the last 
legislature, in regard to a law to regulate the 
number of passengers to a car in the street cars. 
The President and Secretary of our Society were 
present, and also the officers of the railways. 
The Secretary submitted for the consideration of 
the commission, first, that a law was necessary 
which should recognize twenty passengers to a 
horse, as the limit, in box cars, and twenty-five pas- 
sengers to a horse in open cars. 

Second, that when ears have that number, a sign 
must be shown on each car, indicating that it is 
full, and a suitable penalty upon the R. R Co. for 
each neglect. 

Third, that any person who shall attempt to get 
upon a car after such sign has been shown, shall 
be guilty of trespass, and subject to arrest and 
fine. 

The number named to a horse is open to the 
criticism of being too high; but it is of the first 
importance to have a limit, and this will make a 
good beginning. 

Other hearings on the subject are expected. It 
was claimed that the true interests of car com- 
panies, the comfort of passengers, and the just 
treatment of the horses employed, are in accord; 
sound economy and humanity going hand in hand 
here as elsewhere. We shall welcome sugges- 
tions on the subject. There has been yet no legis- 
lation on this subject in other cities, that we are 
aware of, to guide us. 


Selections No, 2, 

For school exhibitions and private reading, is now 
in press for the Massachusetts Society P.C. A. It 
will be a pamphlet of about the same number of 
pages as Selections No.1. The readers of “Our 
Dumb Animals” will find in No. 2 many of the 
poems which have been already read by them from 
its recent pages, In the new form they are, of 
course, more readily available for the use of schol- 
ars of our common and Sunday schools. Many of 
the selections will rank among the best poems in 
our language. When properly read, or recited, by 
young lips touched with genuine sympathy for all 
abused creatures, they may and will be powerful 
in moving the hearts of others to work in their 
behalf. It is probable that a third number may 
yet be added and the three be bound together, 
making a small volume to meet a real and per- 
manent need. We must be content, however, for 
the present with Nos. 1 and 2. 
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A Building for Our Society. 


Some of our friends are beginning to move in 
behalf of a building to be owned by the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. A. Whenever the society is 
recognized as filling a permanent need the neces- 
sity of its having a permanent location will be 
conceded. Granted that great progress has been 
made in humane education; no observer can 
fail to see how vast the work that is yet un- 
done. Cruelty to animals will continue long 
after men have ceased to be cruel to each 
other, and the millennium day for that no man 
can yet name. Recognizing this fact, and, also, the 
fact that the friends who desire to see the society 
firmly established in this city in their day, must 
move now, as delays are always dangerous on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of life. We trust the 
movement will be seriously urged upon the atten- 


tion of its friends. No appeal for this purpose has | 


ever been made in Boston. We will not doubt 
that there are many persons who are ready to hear 
and answer such an appeal if now made. To ail 
who desire to help our cause in a permanent way, 
we say contribute to a building for the Society, 
that it may have a fixed location in the city and 
a guarantee of its future usefulness, such as it can 
never otherwise have. Will friends give the pro- 
ject their help ? 


2 


The American Humane Association. 


The action of our Directors at their May meet- 
ing indicates the cordial spirit with which the 
delegates will be welcomed here. An excellent 
committee was appointed to make the necessary 
preparations. As we understand the present plan, 
it proposes a public meeting on one of the evenings 
of the sessions of the association, and on anothera 
collation, to be given to the members of the asso- 
ciation by our society. 

The speakers at the public meeting will be from 
abroad as far as may be found practicable. The 
collation will be, of course, a social occasion, and 
little formal preparation among speakers, should 
be expected. 

Of course all the arrangements will be of the 
simplest character, consistent alike with the objects 
of the association and a genuine hospitality. 

The Massachusetts Society hopes that the socie- 
ties of the country will see that they are represented 
on the occasion, and to this end it has moved early 
in the work of preparation. 


Plumage of Birds for Bonnets. 


An agent writes to us “ that a young lady told 
him that the desire for ornament is as natural and 
lawful as that for food. Also, that it is no more 
cruel to kill birds than fur-bearing animals.” ~ 

_But there are limitations to the right of man to 
kill, even for food: hence game laws for the pro- 
tection of animal life. 

In the case of fur-bearing animals, laws exist 
for their protection in civilized nations: And there 
are communities of men to whom the skins of ani- 
mals are necessary to their comfortable existence ; 
but the plumage of the birds is desired for the 

atification of the eye, and the appeal against 

eir use is to the conscience. eir wearers 
know, or may know, the horrible tortures to the 
birds this trade causes It is a question whether 
Christian women, with this knowledge, will con- 
tinue to encourage such a business? The num- 
ber who will not, we must believe, will diminish 
as fast as serious thought is given the subject. 


Delegates to the ~— Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association. 


The time is expected to be the 19th of October 
next, and the place was fixed at Boston by the last 
annual meeting. 

Of course the place is not central in a geo- 
graphical sense ; but with the railway connections 
now existing, this ought to be of no moment. It 
may not be too early to invite the officers of our 
scattered societies to be considering who shall 
represent them on this occasion. By taking thought 
now, the visits of friends to the East may be so 
timed as to enable them to be at the meetings. 

We hope to see one of the best meetings yet 
held by the association ; but we remind our friends 
that it is by full delegations only of their most 
earnest men and women that the best results of 
such meetings can be had. 

Of course the officers of the association will 
give the usual formal invitation to societies in due 
time. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
One of our Directors, we are glad to welcome 
back again from his last European trip. 

He brings pleasant information of the work in 
behalf of animals in Paris and London. 

We are indebted to him for a package of small 


illustrated cards, teaching kindness to all creatures, | 
and which are used by teachers as rewards for | 


good conduct. 


They are admirably adapted for 
the purpose. 


The Season 

Up to this time will rank among the coldest; but 
the summer heats cannot be far off. Now is the 
time to see that watering-troughs and fountains 
for the creatures dependant upon men are in good 
condition, and that a bountiful supply of water is 
secured. Where due provision for this has not 
been made, either in water or fountains, why not 
have that done now, also? 


The Zoopholist, No. 1, 
Of which a prospectus was noticed in our May 
paper, has been received. It is a monthly paper 
of sixteen pages, of marked intelligence and 
ability, and published by the Victoria Street 
Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivi- 
section. We hope it may find many subscrib- 
ers in the United States, where intelligent discus- 
sion of the subject is so much desired. Its first 
article is a review of a book written by Prof. Man- 
tegazza, an Italian, on the subject of Pain and the 
various methods of studying its influence on the 
mechanism of respiration. We quote a few pas- 
sages, with quotations from the book, which 
quotations, if written by an opponent of vivisec- 
tion would have been considered incredible as 
well as libellous: 

The problem was to create intense pain, and at 
the same time to keep the creature motionless in 
an attitude which would not (like lying on its 
back) interfere with respiration. The ingenious 
Professor hit on two ways to accomplish this 
double purpose, “ either by exasperating the pain 
so that its influence overcame the action of the 
muscles of motion: or by planting sharp and 
numerous nails through the soles of the feet in 
such a way as to render the animal nearly mo- 
tionless, because in every movement it would have 
felt more acutely its torment” (p. 95). For the 
former purpose he caused a machine to be con- 
structed, of which a drawing is inserted in the 
book. In the centre is a large cylindrical glass 
box or bottle in which lies a rabbit. Through the 
cork descends and moves freely a handle terminat- 


ing in iron pincers with claws—so arranged that 
the presiding physiologist may grip at pleasure any 
part of the animal’s body and lacerate or crush it 
at his discretion. ‘“ Thus,” he says, “ I can take 
an ear, a paw, or a piece of skin of the animal and 
by turning the handle squeeze it between the teeth 
of the pincers; I can lift the animal by the suf- 
fering part; I can tear it or crush it in all sort of 
ways.” Figure 2 represents this “ tormentor ” 
isolated from the rest of the “ apparatus” (p. 99). 
The breath of the animals passes through two 
tubes out of the bottle into suitable vessels. Then 
follow the details of twenty-eight experiments. 
Many of them, he says, occupied two days, all of 
them one day at least, the animals being put into 
the apparatus for an hour or two, then taken out 
to rest and put in again. The Professor prefaces 
what is to follow by this remark (p. 101) : 

“ These, my experiments, were conducted WITH 
MUCH DELIGHT AND EXTREME PATIENCE for the 
space of a year.” 

The result of the whole twenty-eight experi- 
ments is a synoptical table of water and carbonic 
acid produced under the various degrees of * little 
pain,” “much pain,” “ cruel pain,” and “ atro- 
cious pain” respectively. It appears that the 
average of all the observations differs only by two 
centesimi from the average of normal respiration 
(p 116). 


+ 


VIVISECTION scientifically and ethically considered in Prize 
Essays, by James Macaulay, A. M., M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh; Rev. Brewin 
Grant, B. A., Vicar of St. Paul, Bethnal Green, London, 
E.; and Abiathar Wall, Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, member of the Royal College, 
England, ete. 


Published by Marshall Japp & Company, Lon- 


don, 1881. pp. 317. These papers were written . 


| in answer to an offer of two hundred guineas for 


the best essay on “ Painful Experiments on Living 
Animals, Scientifically and Ethically Considered.” 
The theses of the essay, given in the commence- 
ment, abbreviated, were, ‘‘ Have such experiments 
been of any scientific value? Are there not falla- 
cies underlying such a method of interrogating 
Nature, which, of necessity, vitiate the results? 
Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that ex- 
periments of scientific value have been made, 
could they not have been arrived at by a broad 
and comprehensive study of natural phenomena ? 
and would the latter method of inquiry necessa- 
rily have much retarded the dates of such discov- 
eries? Are such experiments wholly justificble ? 
Is not their tendency to harden the operator, and 
blunt his moral sense?” 

The judges were seven eminent men from the 
United Kingdom,—W. A. F. Brown, LL. D., F. R. 
C. S. E., formerly medical commissioner in Ger- 
many, for Scotland. The judges were divided in 
opinion upon the merit of the essays. Two voted 
for each of the essays named. The seventh judge 
thought it better, with the consent of all parties, 
to divide the award by three, and publish the 
three essays in one volume. 

The book before us is the result. It goes with- 
out our saying that the writers are competent to 
deal with the question. The book will certainly 
increase the growing objections to vivisection, 
unless and until it shall be fairly answered. The 
conclusion of Dr. Macaulay is, that these experi- 
ments involved much suffering and wrong; af- 
ford very meagre and doubtful results for practical 
use ; and withdraw attention from sounder methods 
of research. “ They are neither scientifically valu- 
able, nor morally justifiable.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Mhildren’s Pepartment. 


Rover. 
“ Kind traveller, do not pass me by, 
And thus a poor old dog forsake ; 
But stop a moment on your way, 
And hear my woe, for pity’s sake! 


“My name is Rover; yonder house 
Was once my home for many a year; 

My master loved me; every hand 
Caressed young Rover, far and near. 


“The children rode upon my back, 

And I could hear my praises sung; 
With joy I licked their pretty feet, 

As round my shaggy sides they clung. 


“‘T watched them while they played or slept; 
I gave them all I had to give: 

My strength was theirs from morn till night; 
For only them I cared to live. 


** Now I am old, and blind, and lame, 
They’ve turned me out to die alone, 

Without a shelter for my head, 
Without a scrap of bread or bone. 


“This morning I can hardly crawl, 
While shivering in the snow and hail ; 
My teeth are dropping, one by one; 
I scarce have strength to wag my tail. 


“I’m palsied grown with mortal pains, 
My withered limbs are useless now; 

My voice is almost gone, you see, 
And I can hardly make my bow. 


“Perhaps you’ll lead me to a shed 
Where I may find some friendly straw 
On which to lay my aching limbs, 
And rest my helpless, broken paw. 


“ Stranger, excuse this story long, 
And pardon, pray, my last appeal; 
You’ve owned a dog yourself, perhaps, 
And learned that dogs, like men, can feel.” 


Yes, poor old Rover, come with me; 
Food, with warm-:shelter, I'll supply ; 
And Heaven forgive the cruel souls 
Who drove you forth to starve and die! 


—J. T. Fields’ last poem. From Harper’s Young People, 
May 10. 


(Translated for Our Dumb Animals. ] 
A Kind Boy. 

A kind heart is shown by kind actions. One 
hot summer day I was passing the City Hall in 
London, when I saw a wagon drawn by two horses 
in front of the fence of the Messrs. McDonald, the 
well-known lithographers. The poor horses were 
overcome by the heat and their thirst, but there 
Was no witer-trough at hand at which they could 
refresh themselves. 

It was the dinner hour of the workmen. A 
number of printer’s boys were playing about in 
their shirt-sleeves One of them seeing the poor 
horses, quickly cried, “I will bring you some 
water.” He darted off and soon returned bringing 
a bucket filled with a plentiful supply of Nature’s 
beverage. 

It was a pleasant sight to see this boy and listen 
to the kind words spoken by him to the horses as 
they were drinking. I could not help saying, 
* God bless the boy.” 

Would that all children were as tender towards 
animals as that boy!—Published by Nice Society, 
France. 


[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Duke, the School-boy and the Toad. 


Some years since, as the Duke of Wellington was 
taking one of his country walks, he heard a ery of 
distress. He saw lying on the ground a boy, his 
face red and swollen; as he looked upon a tamed 
toad, he cried as if his heart would break, 


“ What is the matter, my boy?” said the Duke. 
“ See, sir, my poor toad, I bring him something to 
eat every morning, but now I am going far away to 
= no one will feed him, and I fear he will 

ie.” 

“Do not cry, my child,” answered the General, 
“T will have him fed and will let you know how he 
gets on.” 

This noble soul kept his word, and more than 
one letter was sent to that school, beginning, “ The 
Field Marshal, Duke of Wellington,” and adding, 
“The toad is alive and well."—Published by Nice 
Society, France. 


A Leicester (Mass.) Dog, One Hundred Years Ago. 


The family brought with them a well domesti- 
cated dog there,—familiarly known to the house- 
hold of several friends in Boston. On some occa- 
sions of sudden emergency, where a journey could 
not be made, he performed most efficient service 
as express carrier to relatives in Boston. He 
would receive verbal instructions, apparently un- 
derstanding them, and with the letter securely 
fastened to his neck, would travel at a rapid pace, 
over the hills and valleys, allowing himself no 
rest until he reached his destination. If he did 
not gain admittance at the first house of resort, he 
would trot away to another where he was sure of 
a hearty welcome. After sufficient rest and re- 
freshment, he would listen attentively to the di- 
rections of friends, and bound away to deliver the 
return despatch to his house-friends. This practice 
lasted several years. He was a valuable member 
of the family, and deserves to be ranked with the 
heroes of the past. 

The distance between Boston and Leicester is a 
little more than fifty miles. We find the above 
striking testimony to “Hero” in a recently published 
memoir of Col. William Henshaw, formerly of 
Leicester, Mass. Co]. H. was a prominent public 
man during the Revolution, and served most cred- 
itably under Washington in the American army. 
His life has been published by Miss Harriet E. 
Henshaw of Leicester, his granddaughter, who has 
labored long and devotedly to preserve in this 
form the memory of her noble relative. 


or 


Canine Intelligence. 

The following letter from Captain Warren N, 
Howard, of whom we spoke last week as having 
been enduring many hardships by being blown 
out to sea, gives such a clear idea of the sufferings 
and privations of the captain and crew, and gives 
such an exhibit also of the intelligence of which 
dogs are capable, that we publish it in full : 

Nassau, N. P., April 24, 1881. 

I propose giving you an ac- 
count of my dog Jerry under very trying circum- 
stances. Jerry is a big, black, good-natured dog 
and unlike his master has not an enemy in the 
world. He has spent his life on the schooner and 
has always been regular and faithful in all his 
doings Sailing up the coast of North Carolina in 
the early days of April we were caught in a fierce 
north-west gale of wind, losing some of our sails 
and damaging others to such an extent that I 
was unable to hold on the coast and was driven to 
sea, where for fifteen of the twenty-three days we 
were out we battled with the elements in all their 
terrible fury. 

Not being stored for a sea voyage it early be- 
came necessary to shorten up our bill of fare, 
until the last ten days found us on short allow- 
ance, and the last five days living on three tea- 
cups of corn ground in a coffee mill, made into a 
“Johnny cake” and divided between six men, twice 
aday. The corn was the sweepings of the hold 
and not of the Long Island stamp When the 


* 


question of provisions became of so serious a na- 
ture I talked with Jerry (the dog) about it and said 
to him,* 1 guss you will come short.” He appeared 
to be very much in earnest listening to me, but at 
the time | had no idea to comprehend the situation. 
Since that time I am convinced he was as well 


aware of affairs as any man on board of the Rein- 
deer. This was about the 13th day out. From 
that time until the 18th day Jerry never went to 
the galley for anything to eat, although previous 
to this he had always presented himself regularly 
three times a day. He never ate anything in the 
time, never manifested any desire for food, but on 
the contrary appeared to try and divert attention 
to something else by fetching sticks and other 
playful tricks. 

On the 19th day we sighted the brig “ Clara J. 
Adams,” and set our colors for assistance. She 
hove to and we boarded her and procured provi- 
sions for four days. Jerry watched the operation 
of launching the boat and sat and quietly sur- 
veyed her to the brig. He was ready to meet it 
when it came alongside and inspected every arti- 
cle as it came over the rail, and was ready for his 
supper when it was set before him, the first time 


in five days. W.N. Howarp. 
— Long Islander. 


The Reason of Birds. 

Several years ago a pair of my canaries built; 
while the hen was sitting the weather became in- 
tensely hot. She drooped, and I began to fear 
that she would not be strong enough to hatch the 
eggs. I watched the birds closely, and soon found 
that the cock was a devoted nurse. He bathed in 
the fresh cold water I supplied every morning, 
then went to the edge of the nest, and the hen 
buried her head in his breast and was refreshed. 
Without hands and without a sponge, what more 
could he have done? The following spring the 
same bird was hanging in a window with three 
other canaries, each in a separate cage. I was 
sitting in the room and heard my little favorite 
= a peculiar cry. I looked up and saw all the 

irds crouching on their perches, paralyzed with 
fright. On going to the window to ascertain the 
cause of their terror, I saw a large balloon passing 
over the end of the street. The birds did not 
move till it was out of sight, when they all gave 
a chirp of relief. The balloon was only within 
sight of the bird who gave the alarm, and I have 
no doubt he mistook it for a bird of prey. I have 
a green and a yellow canary hanging side by side. 
They are treated exactly alike and are warm 
friends. One has often refused to partake of some 
delicacy till the other was supplied with it. One 
day I had five blossoms of dandelion; I gave three 
to the green bird, two to the.yellow one. The 
latter flew about his cage singing in a shrill voice, 
and showing unmistakable signs of anger. Guess- 
ing the cause, I took away one of the three flow- 
ers, when both birds settled down quietly to enjoy 
their feast.— The Spectator. 


Tree-Frogs. 

“You must have heard the tree-frogs, Guern- 
sey,— Don’t you remember? As night begins to 
fall, you will hear from far away a single ‘ Tre-e- 
e-e-e’ as shrill as from a silver pipe, then silence 
closes in upon it again, as darkness does on a 
taper which has flickered an instant and gone out. 
The rest of the frogs know better. ‘ That fellow 
is a fool, and has begun too soon, they say, to 
each other. In five minutes or so— and all nature 
is waiting to hear — another lizard, for, of course, 
they are not really frogs, cannot endure the sus- 
pense, and tries to start things. Tril-l-l-l-l! It 
comes sharper, shriller than ever; but it is a dead 
failure again, the silence is deeper than before. 
So here, there, from this quarter, from that, effort 
and failure, until at last the Mozart of the era has 
arrived. You start at his vigorous, vibrant Tree- 
e-e-]-]-e-e-], for now all the woods for miles around 
join in. Nota tree-frog of the myriad but is doing 
its best. It is as crisp to the ear, and as fresh, as 
the best celery to the taste, and for many an 
hour it is kept up. It is as if the air, as far as 
you can see upon every side, is full of fine hail, 
every glittering atom a shrill sound. If the uni- 
versal shrill] ceases, lulls for a moment, the old Mo- 
zart, or some young Wagner aspiring to outdo him, 
begins again with intense enthusiam, and all the 
world joins in. It is better than opera, now, is 
not it?” — Blessed Saint Certainty, pages 118, 120. 
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What the Birds Say. 
‘When they chatter together,—the robins and sparrows, 
Bluebirds and bobolinks,—all the day long, 
What do they talk of —The sky and the sunshine, 
The state of the weather, the last pretty song; 


Of love and of friendship, and all the sweet trifles 
That go to make bird-life so careless and free ; 

The number of grubs in the apple-tree yonder, 
The promise of fruit in the big cherry-tree ; 


Of matches in prospect ;—how Robin and Jenny 
Are planning together to build them a nest; 
How Bobolink left Mrs. Bobolink moping 
At home, and went off on a lark with the rest. 


Such mild little slanders! such innocent gossip! 
Such gay little coquetries, pretty and bright! 

Such happy love-makings! such talks in the orchard! 
Such chatterings at daybreak ! such whisperings at night! 


O birds in the tree-tops! O robbins and sparrows! 

O bluebirds and bobolinks! What would be May 
Without your glad presence,—the songs that you sing us, 
_ And all the sweet nothings we fancy you say ? 

—Caroline A. Mason, in Wide Awake. 


a 


The Mocking-Bird in Connecticut. 


It is generally believed that the mocking-bird 
does not extend his summer migration further 
northward than the State of Maryland, but it is a 
fact that a few of these Southern songsters 
occasionally extend their summer trip further 


southern border of New England. Three of their 
nests were built, one recent summer, in a suburban 
part of Hartford—and, we regret to add, all three 
were plundered of their eggs before the young 
were hatched. If not molested, the mocking- 
bird, when he does travel as far north as Connect- 
icut—which is by no means the case every summer, 
and only a very few of them ever come so far at 
best—would hardly be noticed, half hidden in the 
congenial shrubbery which he loves. The mock- 
ing-bird is intelligent, and is easily taught to sing 
tunes. He has his personal likes and dislikes. 
He exhibits great favor to the kitchen-maid the 
instant she enters the room; but will scold -vio- 
lently as soon as he even hears the step of a cer- 
tain visitor on the walk inside the gate before he 
enters the house. A Hartford gentleman, who 
lived on Wethersfield Avenue, had a pair of 
Florida mocking-birds in cages, and observing 
the female, in May, evidently desirous of con- 
structing a nest, he resolved to risk it and let her 
fly out. Taking the cage to the back piazza he 
took out and placed beside it the bird’s bath-tub, 
and let the bird go. She flew off, and soon re- 
turned, keeping near the cage, and then came 
down and took a bath in her accustomed little 
bath-tub. The male was brought out, and he, 
too, was liberated. Both birds flew away, but 
returned. For two or three days they would 
return, bathe and enter their cages towards sunset 
—to be liberated again in the morning. One day 
the male came back alone. Then the owner 
knew a nest had been made. Watching the male 
bird, he was not long in finding the nest; it was 
in the grape arbor. The female laid five or six 
eggs, and brooded them faithfully—the male bird 
returning every evening to stay over night in his 
cage. Much interest was felt in the incubation by 
persons who knew of the situation, and at length 
the nest was daily peered into to see if any little 
birds were hatched. One day, when the time was 
at hand, and it was found that none as yet were 
hatched, the inquiring daily visitor was told to 
come once more, next day, and be regaled on the 
sight of one or more young mocking-birds, which 
would surely be hatched “ out doors” in freedom, 
here in New England. The visitor did not fail to 
go next day, but was saddened and fairly shocked 
to learn that the mother bird had been killed and 
ena the night before by a “ mousing owl” 

at had been seen the preceding day and dusk 
haunting that unaccustomed neighborhood.—Hart- 
ford Times, March 22. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Lord Erskine. 


This gentleman won for himself great honor by 
his matchless eloquence in behalf of the liberty 
of the press, in the successful defence of Horne 
Tooke and others for treason, and in winning for 
the jury the right to decide what is libellous. 


| From the speeches which have been preserved 
north, not only into New Jersey, but even into the | 


“but an inadequate idea of his extraordinary 
power” can be formed. This is said “ by those 
who yet remember the witchery of his voice, 
eye and action, and his intuitive perception of 
that which at the instant was likely to have weight 
with a jury.” “In no sentence,” says the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” “is the subject, the business on 
hand, the case, the client, the verdict, lost sight 
of.” But our reason for giving him the place of 
honor in this month’s number is the fact that he 
introduced into the House of Lords the first bill 
for the protection of animals from abuse, in 1809, 
and carried it. His speech on that occasion was 
taken down by a reporter; but it is not claimed 
to have been corrected by him. We give a few 
extracts from that speech to show the state of 
public opinion at that time, and the high ground 
that Erskine took in pleading his noble cause. No 
full account of the struggle has come under the 
eye of the writer of this. The Commons defeated 
the bill which the Peers had passed. Erskine 
again brought it forward and again was it de- 
feated in the Commons. Subsequently Richard 
Martin took up the subject in the Commons and 
followed it up, year after year, as told in a former 
paper, till victory rewarded his efforts. It is not 
likely that Erskine had any idea of the large and 
beneficent movement he was inaugurating. He 
claimed no gift of prophecy, but he was sure that 
justice required it, and that while protecting the 
animal creation the law would be a powerful edu- 
cator of man in humane sentiments, and would 
bear fruit in all humane relations. 

The best account of this eminent man is in the 
third volume of the Gallery of Portraits, published 
by Charles Knight, and our engraver has copied 
the portrait of him in that volume. Erskine was 
born in January, 1748, and died near Edinburgh, 
Nov. 17, 1823. He was the third son of the Earl 
of Buchan, a Scottish peer of ancient family. He 
finished’ his education at the University of St. 
Andrews. The circumstances of his family re- 
quired him to select a profession, and he entered 
the navy as a midshipman in 1764, but in 1768 he 
left the navy for the army, and went with his regi- 
ment to Minorca. It is said that it was against 
his own judgment that his mother persuaded him 
to leave the army for the law. She is described 
as a lady of a lofty and highly cultured mind. 
His success in his new profession was immediate 
and extraordinary. The double honor belongs to 
him of being a defender of human rights against 


| the government and the judiciary, and of being 


one of the first, if not the first, public advocate for 


justice by law to the lower creatures, dependent 
upon man. All honor to Erskine for his service! 
What he did for his mute clients will be remem- 
bered as long as the rights of that class of clients 
shall need defenders. 


4@> 


Extracts from a Speech of Lord Erskine 
IN THE House OF PEERS, DELIVERED IN 1809, UPON 
HIS BILL TO PREVENT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

We found the speech in a volume of English 
tracts, 1809-10,'in the Boston Atheneum. The tract 
was published by Richard Phillips, London,in 1810 ; 
but the date of the delivery of the speech is not 
given, except “ the last session of Parliament.” 

Nothing is more notorious than that it is not 
only useless, but dangerous, to poor suffering ani- 
mals, to reprove their oppressors, or to threaten 
them with punishment. The general answer, 
with the addition of bitter oaths and increased 
cruelty, is, WHAT IS THAT TO rou? 

If the offender be a servant, he curses you, and 
asks if you are his master? and if he be the mas- 
ter himself, he tells you that the animal is his 
own. Every one of your Lordships must have 
witnessed scenes like this. A noble Duke, whom 
I do not see in his place, told me only two days 
ago, that he had lately received this very answer. 
—The validity of this most infamous and stupid 
defence arises from that defect in the law which I 
seek to remedy.—Animals are considered as prop- 
erty only — To destroy or to abuse them, from 
malice to the proprietor, or with an intention in- 
jurious to his interest in them, is criminal—dut 
the animals themselves are without protection—the 
law regards them not substantively—they have 

I will now read to your Lordships the preamble 
as I have framed it. 

“Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to sub-. 
due to the dominion, use, and comfort of man, the 
strength and faculties of many useful animals, 
and to provide others for his food; and whereas 
the abuse of that dominion by cruel and o 

ressive treatment of such animals, is not only 
highly unjust and immoral, but most pernicious 
in its example, having an evident tendency to 
harden the heart against the natural feelings of 

As to the tendency of barbarous sports of any 
kind or description whatsoever, to nourish the 
national characteristic of manliness and courage, 
the only shadow of argument I ever heard upon 
such occasions, all I can say is this: that from 
the mercenary battles of the lowest of beasts 

(viz., human boxers,) up to those of the highest 
and noblest that are tormented by man for his 
degrading pastime, I enter this public protest 
against it. I never knew a man remarkable for 
heroic bravery, whose very aspect was not lighted 
up by gentleness and humanity; nor a kill-him- 
and-eat-him countenance that did not cover the 
heart of a bully or a poltroon, 

For my own part, my Lords, I can say with the 

reatest sincerity to your Lordships, that nothing 

as ever excited in my mind greater disgust, than 
to observe what we all of us are obliged to see 
every day in our lives—horses panting—what do 
I say! literally dying under the scourge, when on 
looking into the chaises, we see them carrying to 
and from London men and women, to ‘whan or 
to others it can be of no possible signification 
whether they arrive one day sooner or later, and © 
sometimes indeed whether they ever arrive at all. 
More than half the post-horses that die from 
abuse in harness, are killed by people, who, but 
for the mischief I am complaining of, would fall 
into the class described by Mr. Sterne, of simpie 
or harmless travellers, galloping over our roads 
for neither good nor evil, but to fill up the dreary 
blank in unoccupied life. I can see no reason why 
all such travellers should not endeavor to over- 
come the ennui of their lives, without killing poor 
animals, more innocent and more useful than 
themselves. To speak gravely, my Lords, I main- 
tain that human idleness ought not to be per- 
mitted, by the laws of enlightened man, to tax 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


for nothing, beyond the powers which God has 
given them, the animals which his benevolence 
has created for our assistance. 

I must once again impress upon your Lord- 
ships’ minds, the great, the incalculable effect of 
wise laws, when ably administered, upon the feel- 
ings and morals of mankind. We may be said, 
my Lords, to be in a manner new created by them 
—under the auspices of religion, in whose steps 
they must ever tread, to maintain the character of 
wisdom, they make all the difference between the 
savages of the wilderness and the audience I am 
now addressing. The cruelties which we daily 
deplore, in children and in youth, arise from de- 
tect in education, and that defect in education 
from the very defect in the law, which I ask your 
Lordships to remedy: from the moral sense of 
the parent reanimated, or rather in this branch 
created by the law, the next generation will feel, 
in the first dawn of their ideas, the august rela- 
tion they stand in to the lower world, and the 
trust which their station in the universe imposes 
on them; and it will not be left to a future Sterne 
to remind us, when we put aside even a harmless 
insect, that the world is large enough for both. 
This extension of benevolence to objects beneath 
us, become habitual by a sense of duty inculeated 
by law, will reflect back upon our sympathies for 
one another, so that I may venture to say firmly 
to your Lordships, that the bill I propose to you, 
if it shall receive the sanction of Parliament, will 
not only be an honor to the country, but an era 
in the history of the world. 

Edwin Lee Brown. 

Mr. Edwin Lee Brown, the President of the 
American Humane Society, delivered a lecture in 
this city Wednesday last which ought to open the 
eyes of the people to the scandalous abuses which 
are practiced in the transportation of live-stock. 
Mr. Brown has studied the subject for many years. 
He is an expert in all that relates to the suffering 
of the beast-creation, and the means of prevent- 
ing or ameliorating it. He is, moreover, an en- 
tirely credible witness, not given to exaggeration 
or overstatement; and what he says may be taken 
as a literal statement of the facts—no more and 
no less. It is fortunate that the charges are pre- 
ferred by a person of his character, for if they de- 
pended on the testimony of an unknown witness, 
the community might be disposed to give them 
little or no credence, and to put them down as the 
wild and exaggerated statements of an enthusiast, 
or a fanatic, or a man witha hobby. It will be 
impossible, however, to dispose in this easy man- 
ner of the calm and judicious presentation of the 
facts which Mr. Brown has made.—Chicago Trib- 
une, June 12. 
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Twat noble St. Bernard, however, is doomed to 
extinction, at least as the friend and rescuer of 
the poor foot-travellers over the St. Gothard. In 
a few months the beneficent and time-honored 
hospice will be closed. The railway under the 
gigantic Alps will draw all wanderers away from 
the mountain road, for the poorest pedlar pursu- 
ing his little commerce between Italy and Swit- 
zerland, and the most destitute searcher after 
employment far from home, will rather pay his 
small railway fare than risk the avalanche and 
the weary walk. So ends a great Catholic Char- 
ity, one of the most beautiful, brave, and self-sac- 
rificing which the world has ever seen. 


The Revenge of a Dog. 

A person, who was desirous of getting rid of 
his dog, took it along with him on board of a 
boat, and rowing out into the river Seine, threw 
it overboard. The poor animal repeatedly strug- 
gled to regain the boat, but was as often beaten 
off, till at length, in his attempts to baffle the 
efforts of the dog, the man upset the boat and fell 
into the water. No sooner, however, did the gen- 
erous brute see his master struggling in the 
stream, than he forsook the boat, and held him 
above water, until assistance arrived, and thus 
saved his life. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in May. 


Whole number of complaints received, 180; viz., Beating, 17; 
overworking and overloading, 17; overdriving, 4; driving when 
lame or galled, 57; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
6; torturing, 5; driving when diseased, 8; cruelty in transpor- 
tation, 2; defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 68. 

Remedied without prosecution, 70; warned, 44; not substan- 
tiated, 44; not found, 7; anonymous, 4; prosecuted, 11; con- 
victed, 9. 

Horses taken from work, 42; animals killed, 40. 


Receipts by the Society in May. 


FINEs. 
From Police Court. — Lee, $10. 
District Court. — 2d, Plymouth, $5. 
Municipal Court. — Boston, $10; Roxbury District, $6. 
Superior Court. — Suffolk Co., $5. 
Witness fees, $7.60. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $221. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. A. B. Hall, Mrs. Judge Lowell, Miss L. Thompson, 
Henry Lee, Mrs. R. M. Lawrence, Jno. T. Coolidge, Wm. 8. 
Eaton, Wm. G. Russell, A. M. Howland, Laban Pratt, J. Boyle 
O’Reilly, Geo. F. Fabyan, Chas. B. Barnes. 


Five DoLuARs EAcu. 


“Jim” Hall, Nannie” Hall, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Miss Helen 
Porter, F. Higginson, ‘‘ Muffee Spitz,” Miss Anna C. Lowell, 
Mrs. 8. W. Farwell, Mrs. B. D. Greene, Mrs. Adams, Miss 
Pratt, Mrs. P. C. Brooks, Mrs. N. Thayer, Mrs. L. A. Shattuck, 
Mrs. E. J. Holmes, Dr. Chas. E. Ware, Mrs. F. Haven, Mrs. 8. 
K. Lothrop, Mrs, G. H. Shaw, J. Huntington Walcott, Mrs. J. 
8. Fay, Miss Bangs, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Miss Mary A. Wales, 
Benj. F. Burgess, James H. Beale, D. W. Salisbury, J. N. Den- 
nison, J. 8. Lovering, J. O. Bowditch, W. D. Pickman, J. H. 
Hecht, James H. Ellison, Eliza Wagstaff, C. Morrill, R. C. 
Greenleaf, O. H. Sampson, John J. Clark, James F. Curtis, 
Henry L. Pierce, Jonathan French, Geo. P. Upton, E. L. Tead, 
Geo. E. Bullard, Russ, Cobb & Co., R. R. & Co., W. E. Field, 
J. Merrill, Alex. Moseley, Mrs. A. Moseley, Converse, Stanton 
& Davis, Otis Norcross, Mrs. James B. Dow. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. Ellot, Rt. Rev. Benj. H. Paddock, J. H. Brooks, 8. P. 
Holbrook, G@. Wheatland, Jr. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 

C. B. K., Mrs. J. Bigelow, Mrs. G. R. Shaw, Mrs. J. Abbott, 
A. P., Mrs. Preston, Five Friends, A. Schofield, Arthur Reed, 
Mrs. F. B. Bradlee, F. W. Draper, G. Whitney, R. W. Hopkins, 
wa A. Bowdlear, 8. W. Fuller, C. W. Swan, M. Fellner, Wm. 

are. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

M. Horton, C. T. Morse, A. F. Preston, Wm. F. Wharton, 
Mrs. G. F. Putnam, Mrs. M. J. Garland, Miss R. J. Weston, 
Mrs. L. A. Baldwin, Mrs. Benj. Beale, C. Wesseclhoeft, Ten 
Friends, Miss L. W. Caldwell, fifty cents. Total, $695.50, 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Chas. McLaughlin, $10; Geo. L. Fitch, $4; Earl Bill, $4; 
Stephen Barker, $2; Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $3; Carrie E. Ball, $1.50; 
Miss C. B. Warren, 50c.; Mrs. R. C. Hall, 50c.; Miss Sarah 
Cushing, 50c.: 8. 8. Gregory, 12c. 

OnE EAcu. 

Miss M. L. Goddard, Mrs. W. H. Browne, Henry, D. Fowle, 
Mrs. W. H. Christie, H. H. Doubleday, C. Dallas Fearson, M. 
G. Emery, Wm. T. Carlton, Thos. Green, Mrs. Jacob Rhodes, 
John C. Palfrey, John Capen, Miss R. Bowker, Miss H. Day, G. 
Palache. Total, $41.12. 


OTHER Sums. 


B. T. Dowse, trustee, for rent, $15. 
71.25 


Total receipts in May, $851.47. 


Interest, $56.25. Total, 


CANON FARRAR says: “ He alone, by whom the 
hairs of our head are all numbered, can count the 
widows who are widows because of alcohol; the 
gray heads that it has made gray; the sad hearts 
that it has crushed with sadness; the ruined fam- 
ilies that it has ruined; the brilliant minds which 
it has quenched; the unfolding promise which it 
has cankered; the bright and happy boys and 
girls whom it has blasted into misery; the young 
and the gifted whom it has hurried along into dis- 
honored and nameless graves.” 


> 


A PARROT recently died, which has been in the 
family of Abijah Brown of Clinton for thirt 
years, and was believed to be ninety years old, 
former owners having been traced back for filty 
years. He could always talk some until within 
twenty years, since which he has said but one 
word distinctly, that being the name of a former 
owner, “ Harriet.” He apparently died of old 
age, showing all the symptoms of a very aged 
person.— Boston Transcript. 


Guass eyes for horses are now make with such 
perfection that the animals themselves cannot see 
through the deception. 


To a Field Mouse. 
Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin and chase thee 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
And fellow-mortal ! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste 
And weary winter comin’ fast 

And cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell. 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane * 
In proving foresight may be vain: 
The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And Jea’e us nought but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 
— Burns. 
* Not alone. 


Sayings from ‘* Sacred Books of the East.’’ 

All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought; it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts Ifa man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him like a shadow 
that never leaves him. ‘He abused me, he beat 
me, he defeated me, he robbed me,”— in those who 
harbor such thoughts hatred will never cease. 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,”—in those who do not harbor such 
thoughts hatred will cease. 

As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, 
passion will break through an unrefiecting mind. 

The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a 
large portion (of the law) but is not a doer of it, 
has no share in the priesthood, but is like a cow- 
herd counting the cows of others —Dhammapadi. 
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